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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 





the country was full of game, which the 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, Great Spirit sent for us to eat. The lands 
which belonged to us extended far beyond 
our hunting-grounds. Guyashuta and the 
people of his nation had enough to live upon, 
and something to give to our friends when 
they entered our eabins. Hunting was not 
then a labor. It was diversion. When your 
fathers asked land of my nation, we gave it 
to them, for we had more than enough. 
Guyashuta was among the first of his people 
te say—give land to our brother Onas, for he 
wants it,—and he has always been the friend 
of Onas and his children. Brothers: your 
fathers saw Guyashuta when he was young 





















(Continued from page 788.) 


As briefly as our theme would admit, we 
have attempted a history of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in its relationship to Quakerism, 
and imperfectly sketched the lives of a few 
prominent actors therein. We now propose 
to trace the connection of Friends with the 
Aborigines of our country. In entering upon 
the consideration of this instructive and in- 
teresting subject, we are more than ever pro- 
foundly impressed with the scope and fertility 
of that philanthropy which included whole 
nations in its embrace. Springing as it did, 
pure and fresh from the heart, unsullied by 
sordid or other unworthy motives, its genuine 
disinterestedness was seen and acknowledged 
by all those within the circle of its influence, 
who gave to the Quakers in return the rich 
recompense of gratitude and love. As will 
appear anon, this was conspicuously the case 
with the Indians. There is truth as well as 
— in the speech of old Guyashuta, the 

naca Indian, who, when about to die, di- 
rected Cornplanter (one of the chiefs of his 
nation) to speak as follows to the sous of his 
beloved brother—Onas.* 

“ When Guyashuta was young and strong, 


to see him now. He is old,—very old and 
feeble; and he wonders at his own shadow, 
it has become so little. He has no children 
to take care of him, and the game is driven 
away by the white man, so that his young 
friends must hunt all day long, to find food 
for themselves to eat ; and they have nothing 
left forGuyashuta. Itis not Guyashuta alone 
that has become old and feeble. There yet 
remains about thirty of your old friends, who, 
unable to keep themselves or one another, 
have become poor, and are naked and hungry. 





*The Iriquois so named Wm. Penn. The Dela- 
wares called him Mignon. Both these words signify 
in the Indian tongue a quill or pen. 


and strong, when he had not even thought of 
age and weakness ;—but you are too far off 


Brothers: Guyashuta sends you a belt which 
he received long ago from your fathers, and a 
writing, which he received but as yesterday 
from one of you, By these you will remem- 
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ber him and the friends of your fathers in this 
nation. Brothers: look on this belt and this 
writing, and if you remember your old friends, 
consider their distress and their former friend- 
ship to your fathers; and if the Great Spirit 
shall put it into your hearts to comfort them 
in their old age, do not disregard his counsel. 
We are men, and can do no more than tell 
you we are old and weak, and hungry and 
naked, aud that we have no other friends but 
you, the children of our beloved brother Onas.” 

We would not underrate the valuable ser- 
vices of Heckewelder and the excellent Mo- 
ravians among the Indians, and cheerfully 
award the praise to any and all Christian 
people who have thrown around the red man 
their protection and care; but the Quakers, it 
would seem, were pioneers in this cause, at 
least so far as the Aborigines of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey were concerned. The wise 
and pacific policy pursued towards the In- 
dians by Wm. Penn is familiar to all, and 
presents a strong contrast to the subsequent 
injustice of the Government in its dealings 
with them. For nearly three-quarters of a 
century, or until the control of affairs passed 
out of the hands of the Friends, an uninter- 
rupted harmony existed between the settlers 
of the new colony and the natives. Soon 
after the death of James Logan (Secretary of 
Penn,) in 1751, the desire for power gave 
rise to a party who expressed dissatisfaction 
with the hitherto, peaceable administration, 
aud succeeded in preventing the return of 
Friends to the Assembly, so that in 1776 they 
constituted but one-third of that body. Then 
it was that aggressive measures towards the 
Indians were instituted, and hostilities in- 
evitably followed, which have continued with 
more or less frequency ever since. This un- 
fortunate state of things, however, disturbed 
not the good feelings existing between the 
natives and the Quakers. The bond which 
united them remained unbroken,—indeed, al- 
most from the days of Fox, the Indian has 
looked to the Friends as the defenders of his 
rights. 

When treaties were to be made with him 
for his hunting-grounds, he sought advice 
from the sons of Onas ; some of whom, “ with- 
out the hope of reward,” made long, fatiguing 
and often perilous journeys into the forest 
wilds, to sit around the “ Council Fire” as his 
friend and protector. Sometimes they thus 
went, under the authority of their Society, as 
its representatives ;—at others, because the 
Government requested it, (which thus recog: 
nized their influence as peace-makers,) and 
not unfrequently they felt called upon to go 
as preachers of the gospel of Love, under no 
commission but that which proceeds from the 
Universal Father. Their presence on such 





occasions was in some instances regarded ag 
essential to the ratification of the proposed 
treaty—particularly so by the Indians; and 
when, in open violation of these solemn com- 
pacts, our Government, backed by the power 
of the sword, and clamorous for more land, 
drove the natives still farther “ towards the 
setting sun,” these “untutored savages” looked 
to the Friends to shelter them from the injus- 
tice and cupidity of their white brethren ; and 
forthwith remonstrance and appeal was sent 
by the Society to those in authority on their 
behalf, while individual members of the body 
visited our legislative halls, to plead in per- 
son the cause of the injured and oppressed, 
Indeed, the Quakers have followed the red 
man, step by step, as he has receded before 
the onward march of civilization; and now 
that the sword has proved ineffectual to sub- 
due him, the aid of the peaceful Friends has 
been accepted to solve the problem of his fu- 
ture. To-day we find earnest Christian men 
and women (members of this Society) in the 
western wilds of our land, willingly sacrificing 
the comforts and companionships of home, if 
by any means they may be made instrumental 
in civilizing the remnant now left of this once 
powerful — The eyes of the thoughtful 
are upon Friends as those into whose hands 
is largely committed the destiny of this un- 
happy race. That they will be faithful to 
their trust, and that the successful issue of 
their mission will still further attest the ex- 
cellency of their peaceable principles, we 
doubt not, for we are of those who believe in 
the Omnipotent power of Love, and in the in 
herent goodness of human nature. If, there 
fore, the spirit which aztuates the Quakers in 
their self-sacrificing labors shall not find a 
response in the heart of the Indian,—if his 
rough nature shall not be subdued, thus pre 
paring the way for improvement in every re 
spect,—to whom shall we look to solve the 
problem of the Indian’s future; for to the 
Friends now comes the cry, as it did from-old 
Guyashuta to their fathers, “ We are oid and 
weak, and hungry and naked, and have no 
friends but you, the children of our beloved 
brother Onas.” 

But to return to the early times. Two hum 
dred and twelve years ago Josiah Coale and 
Thomas Thurston (English Friends) came to 
this country as ministers of the Gospel. The 
former was an author of note in the Society, 
who, after his return home, was imprisoned 
in “the common gaol in Kendal,” for the tes 
timony of Jesus. He died in 1668, having 
been a ac ary some twelve years. These 
Friends landed at Virginia, and proceeded to 
Maryland, where they were joined by one 
Thomas Chapman. The trio travelled on 
foot to Rhode Island to visit Friends there. 
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Strong, stout-hearted men, they were to ac- 
complish this hazardous and fatiguing jour- 
ney through the vast wilderness, in order to 
disseminate their principles, and to encour- 
age their brethren of New England. They 
invariably met with kind treatment from the 
natives, and when Thomas Thurston was 
taken ill on the way, he was nursed with care 
by the red men. Two years later (in 1659) 
we read of the arrival of Wm. Robinson, 
Christopher Holder, Robert Hodgson and 
John Taylor. The first mentioned suffered 
martyrdom at Boston, on the 27th of the 8th 
month—this year. Holder was deprived of 
his ears about the same time, in the same 
Puritanical town. He and his friend Hodg- 
son also were confined in English prisons for 
conscience’ sake. John Taylor thus describes 
one of his interviews with the Indians. 

“As I was coming the first time to Shelter 
Island, I came late intoan Indian town, where 
my guide led meinto a wigwam or house— 
such kinds of huts that they live in, which are 
round, made like arbors, with small poles, &c. 
Being received kindly, and directed to my 
lodging, upon some mats and rushes I laid 
down to sleep. This was eight or ten miles 
from any house that I knew of, or any English 
in the woods. When I travelled that way 
again, the Indians were exceeding joyful, and 
very glad to see me. And then | had an op- 
portunity to declare the Truth to them, and to 
turn them from darkness to the light of Christ 
Jesus in their own hearts, which would reach 
them and give them the knowledge of God 
who made them. And they heard me soberly, 
and did confess to the truth I spoke, by an 
interpreter, that was my guide, and they were 
loving and kind afterwards to Friends.” 

Eight years later (1667) George Fox, in 
writing to some Friends in Virginia and Mary- 


land, urges that they “should take some of 


the eminent, true, good and upright Friends, 
and go and discourse with some of the heathen 
kings, [Indian chiefs,] desiring them to gather 
their council and people together, that you 
may declare Géd’s everlasting truth and his 
everlasting way of life and salvation to them.” 
In 1672, Fox, accompanied by several of his 
friends, left England for Jamaica, after which 
they visited Maryland. Thence they jour- 
neyed to New Castle, where they crossed the 
Delaware into New Jersey, and proceeded to 
New England. They encountered difficulties 
and privations in their travels through the 
wilderness, being at times but “scantily sup- 
plied with provisions,” but they were treated 
with great kindness by the Indians. Soon 
after landing upon our shores, George Fox 
found it incumbent upon him to send to the 
Indian Emperor and his Kings to come to a 
Meeting.” He tells us that the Emperor 
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came, but his kings, being farther off, could 
not reach thither in time enough, but they 
came after. ‘I had”—he continues—“ in 
the evening two good opportunities with them. 
They heard the word of the Lord willingly 
and confessed it. They carried themselves 
very courteous and lovingly, and inquired 
where the next meeting would be, and they 
would come to it.” The year following, just 
previous to his departure for England, he vis- 
ited one of their towns where they were gen- 
erally come together, and had their speaker 
and other officers with them, and the old Em- 
press sat among them.” Here he had ap- 
other very good and serviceable meeting with 
them, “for it gave them a good esteem of 
truth and Friends, Blessed be the Lord.” In 


1675 we hear of the visit ot William Ed- 


mundson, a preacher also from England. He 


has left an interesting journal, but it contains 
but little of interest touching the Indians. 


John Bowater. also a preacher among the 


trans-atlantic Friends, came on a religious 
mission to this country in 1678, and leaves it 
on record, “ that he was more kindly used 
by the poor Indians in America, than by some 
pretended Christians in England after his re- 
turn. The Indians entertained him in their 
wigwams, but these Christians in their cold 
gaols under confinement, as they did many 
others of his brethren and friends in those 
times.” 

We now approach the period when the ter- 
ritory of West Jersey passed into the posses- 
sions of Friends. As early as 1663, Charles 
II. gave his brother, the Duke of York, (after- 
wards James I.) a patent of all lands from the 
west side of Connecticut river to the east side 
of Delaware Bay. The following year the 
duke granted to John, Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Cartaret, all that tract of country now 
known as New Jersey. Cartaret took the 
eastern part of the province and Berkeley 
the west. In 1675, John Fenwicke, (a Friend, ) 
acting as trustee of Edward Byllinge and his 
assigns, purchased West Jersey from Lord 
Berkeley. Soon thereafter Fenwickeembarked 
from London with a number of friends for 
the Jerseys, and landed ata place which he 
named Salem. A dispute subsequently aris- 
ing between Byllinge and Fenwicke, was ami- 
cably adjusted by the appointment of William 
Penn, Gawen Lawrie and Nicholas Lucas as 
trustees for the said Byllinge. The accept- 
ance of thistrust by William Penn may be con- 
sidered as the first link in that chain of events 
which resulted in the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania, inasmuch, as from his enlarged know]- 
edge of the country thus afforded, he con- 
ceived the beneficent design of “founding a 
colony on just and righteous principles, that 
others may take example, by it.” 
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Carteret continued in possession of the 
province until his death in 1679, when it was 
sold to pay his debts. The twelve original 
purchasers of this land added twelve others 
to their number, most of whom were Friends. 
“Among them,” says Oldmixon, “are several 
extraordinary persons besides Lord Perth, 
Rob’t West, Esqr.,"(the Lawyer,) Wm. Penn, 
the head of the Quakers in England, and 
Robert Barclay, the head of the Quakers in 
Scotland, who was in 1683 made governor of 
East Jersey for life.” The land purchased 
from Lord Berkeley was not considered by 
the conscientious Friends as their property, 
until negotiations were made with its original 
owners. In 1676 Penn and his colleagues re- 
commended “that the commissioners should 
immediately agree with the Indians for lands.” 

In conformity with these instructions, the 
following year, on the arrival of the second 
ships at Raccoon Creek on the Delaware, ar- 
rangements were completed for a treaty with 
the Indians. Eight persons were selected, 
who proceeded up the river to the place where 
the ancient city of Burlington now stands, 
and “treated with the Indians, and entered 
on the regulation of their settlements.” Ad- 
ditional land was purchased of the natives, 
but the honest Friends not having sufficient 
goods with them to pay for all they bought, it 
was agreed that they would not settle thereon 
until the debt was cancelled. Such conduct 
on the part of the Friends at once secured 
the good will of the natives. The following 
brief extract from a paper written by one of 
the original settlers, may prove interesting. 
Of the eight hundred Friends who arrived in 
West Jersey during the years 1676-7-8, the 
majority, says this writer, “‘ had valuable es- 
tates :—and though while they lived in their 
native country they had plenty of all neces- 
saries, yet their desire to remove to America 
was so strong, that they could not be content 
without going thither; and chose to venture 
themselves, their wives and children, and all 
they had, in the undertaking. But notwith- 
standing the masters of families were men of 
good estates, yet before they could get their 
land in order, and corn and stock about them, 
they endured great hardships, and went 
through many difficulties and straits. Never- 
theless, I never perceived any of them to re- 
pine or repent of their coming. As it is said 
in Holy Writ, the preparation of the heart in 
man is of the Lord, so it may well be believed, 
that the hearts of these people were prepared 
for this service, even to labour for the replen- 
ishing of the land, it being a wilderness in- 
deed, and they unacquainted with the nature 
of the soil, and also with the inhabitants ; al- 
though pilgrims and strangers at their first 
coming among them. A providential hand 





was very visible and remarkable in many in- 
stances that might be mentioned; and the 
Indians were even rendered our benefactors 
and protectors. Without any carnal weapon 
we entered the land, and inhabited therein as 
safe as if there had been thousands of gar- 
risons, for the Most High preserved us from 
harm, both of man and beast.” Before 
Friends “ could get their lands in order,” the 
Indians supplied them liberally with corn and 
venison, and in every way treated them as 
brothers. This kindness on the part of the 
natives was the result of a recognition of 
their right to the soil by the Friends, and a 
disposition to square their actions by the 
“ golden rule” in all their intercourse. Penn 
understood their character, when he said, “Do 
not abuse them, but let them have but justice, 
and you win them.” The colonistsacted upon 
this principle. One of them, in writing to a 
friend, says, “We have done better than if 
with the proud Spaniards we had gained the 
mines of Potosi. We may make the ambi- 
tious heroes whom the world admires blush 
for their shameful victories. To the poor 
dark souls round about us we teach their 
rights as men.” 

In contrasting this conduct of the Quakers 
towards the natives with that which disgraced 
the settlers of almost every other infant colony 
in America, we see the wisdom of practicing 
the simple teachings of Christianity, but it is 
likewise apparent that a preparation of heart 
is essential to this end, which, because of its 
rarity, it would seem is difficult of attain- 
ment. 

lt was considered necessary by this peculiar 
people early to erect houses for their social 
worship, and for business purposes, in the then 
wilderness country. At Burlington was or- 
ganized a Monthly Meeting, as appears from 
the following minute: “Since, by the good 
providence of God, Friends with their families 
have transported themselves into this province 
of West Jersey, the said Friends in these up- 
per parts have found it needful, according to 
the practice in the place we came from, to set- 
tle Monthly Meetings for the well-ordering of 
the affairs of the Church, that accordingly it 
should be done, and accordingly it was done, 
the 15th of the 5th month, 1678.” Several 

ears later, the Yearly Meeting held at Bur- 
ington adopted measures to prevent members 
of the Society “ from selling strong liquors to 
the Indians,” which appears to have been the 
first step taken by Friends as a body, in this 
direction, and the foundation of their subse- 
quent labors in behalf of the red men. 

(To be continued.) 

Amipst all disorders, God is ordering all 

wisely and justly to them that love Him 
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graciously ; therefore we ought not to be dis- 
mayed. Let us calm our thoughts with this, 
remember who it is that rules all, and disposes 
of peace and war, and all affairs, and we can- 
not wish them in better hands. I am pur- 
suaded that, in all the commotions of the 
world, when a believer thinks on this, it can- 
not but calm and compose his spirit exceed- 
ingly,—“ My Father rules in all.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS PRINCIPLES AND PROFESSION. 

‘*Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.”’ 

This command, given by Jesus to his disci- 
ples, is I believe still the command to all his 
followers, and as we strive to be of the num- 
ber, it becomes our duty to enquire what this 
Light is that is to so shine, that men may see 
our good works and glorify our Father who 
is in Heaven. 

In different ages of the world, when the 
Light of the Christian religion had become 
dimmed by the unfaithfulness of its professors, 
and sin seemed to rule triumphant, some 
faithful disciple, through prayer and suppli- 
cation for the restoration of God’s reign upon 
the earth, has been brought into the light of 
his countenance, ard fitted to go forth pro- 
claiming his kingdom and pointing the way 
into it. Thus, after years of doubt, of seeking, 
and of desire to serve God, our early Friends 
were commissioned to go into the midst of 
great spiritual darkness, proclaiming a “ Light 
Within,” a “ Christ in the Soul,” able and suf.- 
ficient to save all who were obedient to its 
teachings. 

When they perceived the fulness and all- 
sufficiency of this Light, they obeyed the com- 
mand, and caused it so to shine before men, 
that many were led to glorify their Father 
who is in Heaven. Not content to enjoy it 
for themselves, nor trusting to their correct 
deportment to praise their Creator, they went 
forth teaching the great truths it revealed, 
and calling all to come to a knowledge of this 
Light, that thereby they too might be saved. 
Early Friends were not only able to give a 
reason for the hope they held, but felt it their 
duty to give it, and consequently we find they 
sought and taught the people, asked questions 
of the ministers, and in reply to their answers, 
gave evidence from the Bible, and from the 
inward consciousness of their hearers, to the 
truth of the fundamental doctrine of an In- 
ward Light, thereby proving the falsity of the 
teachings of priestcratt. 

The spiritual darkness surrounding us is 
not so dense and blighting as in the days of 
Fox, Burrough, Howgill and others, as the 
fruits of their labors and the labors of God’s 


servants since their day are to be found in the 
civil and religious liberty we enjoy, in a much 
greater individuality and self-responsibility of 
religious action, and in a greater recognition 
of the truth of direct revelation of God’s will 
in each consenting soul. Yet notwithstanding 
this partial dispersing of the darkness, the 
“Light Within” is dimly seen. Compara- 
tively few realize the necessity or advantage 
of having their daily walk governed by this 
revealed will of God in their souls, and many, 
very many of those who are now hearing of 
our “good works” among the oppressed, and 
in opposition to violence, intemperance and 
other evils, have yet to receive a clear state- 
ment of our principles upon which these works 
rest. Is it not incumbent upon us, descend- 
ants of Fox, of Penn, and of Woolman, 
again to seek for ability to give a reason for 
our beliefs, and to trace our good fruits to the 
“Light” which enables us to do them? Are 
we not called by example and command to 
proclaim upon all proper occasions the same 
great truths, and seek to lead others into the 
way of salvation, as well as to walk therein 
ourselves ? 

Can a Christian’s life be an idle one? Must 
we not be about our Father’s work daily, 
rather than crowding it aside to lay up trea- 
sures on earth? Can we escape condemnation 
if we hide this light under the bushel of our 
society organization, refusing to set it upon 
the candlestick of the tongue or the pen? If 
we are professing this “ Light,” and are un- 
able to point others to it whose eyes are open 
to see, had we not better examine to know 
whether we possess that which we profess ? 

Those who haye accepted our principles 
only by birthright, and know of the guiding, 
influencing revelation in the soul only by tra- 
dition, or early and almost forgotten experi- 
ence, cannot cause the “ Light” to shine, but 
should at once seek it for themselves, and 
having found it, may call in their neighbors 
to rejoice with them. I do not desire to be 
understood as expecting all or any to become 
uncalled missionaries, but as wishing a// who 
know whereon their faith rests, to be able and 
willing, when called on, to give of their know- 
ledge to any who wish to receive. 

I believe no earnest disciple can remain 
watchful in prayer, without finding service at 
the hands of his Master, which obediently per- 
formed will aid in spreading His kingdom on 
earth, wherein the power is love. Thus obe- 
dience to the will of a loving Father, revealed 
to the soul, will cause new voices to praise 
Him, part in one field, part in another, but all 
in some field of labor. The harvest is in- 
deed great, and the laborers comparatively 
few. P. 
Richmond, Ind., 2d mo, 1st, 1870. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Dear friends,—I observed in the last num- 
ber of your paper—which seems to be the me- 
dium of communication between the different 
members of our Society—a notice of an ar- 
ticle on the subject of First-day schools, which 
had been offered for insertion, the publication 
of which you have thought proper to decline. 
Of the article in question I have no means of 
judging except by the few quotations which 
appear to be taken therefrom. But this course 
I regret, as (if clothed in proper language) 
different views on this interesting subject (and 
there are different views which highly-valued 
Friends take thereon) should be freely al- 
lowed a place in the columns of a paper which 
is the recognized organ of the whole body, 
and it would be preferable that articles on 
both sides be fairly published, rather than 
that parts of a communication be quoted and 
answered by the Editors; which course, it ap- 
pears to me, is hardly affording an equal lib- 
erty to the expression of diverse sentiments, 
no doubt honestly entertained by concerned 
minds, and which should receive whatever at- 
tention the different readers might consider 
they merited. Whilst gladly recognizing 
much that is encouraging in the devotion 
manifested by our young Friends to this in- 
teresting concern, I apprehend a caution 
may be profitably extended, and, I would 
hope, kindly received, that no efforts be made 
to explain doctrinal passages in the Holy 
Scriptures only as evidence is clear that those 
attempting to explain are endued with a por- 
tion of that heavenly wisdom which is the 
alone key to those sublime mysteries couched 
in the sacred volume, and that the explana- 
tions made are the result of an emanation 
from the Divine Mind. 

Friends have ever held as a fundamental 
truth that nothing short of the fresh openings 
from the Living Fountain can qualify even 
the most gifted instrument profitably to ex- 
plain that which holy men of old wrote while 
influenced by the same Divine Power. Many 
valued Friends view with deep interest the 
First-day School movement, and while hailing 
with joy some features developed, yet cannot 
divest themselves of a fear lest the standard 
of Gospel teaching he lowered, and a wisdom 
not wholly the result of the Holy Anointing 
become active in the Church. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
OUR APPROACHING MONTHLY AND QUAR- 
TERLY MEETINGS. 

A minister at the close of our meeting this 
morning called attention to the attendance of 
our week-day meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, particularly with reference to the near 
approach of those immediately prior to our 
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Yearly Meetings, in which the nine queries 
and answers, with the advices, are read. She 
earnestly invited our members to attend 
and see if it would not result in the encour. 
agement and refreshment of all. This brought 
to my mind afresh the concern that has rested 
with me for some time past, of calling the at- 
tention (through your paper) of our members 
generally to this subject. As all the queries 
and answers are read once only in the year, 
would it not be well for Friends to give notice 
at the close of their First-day morning meet- 
ings of the occurrence of those Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, at which the nine queries 
are to be read and answered so that none need 
be absent for want of due information. I am 
under the impression that some in every meets 
ing would be present if thus notified, who 
would otherwise miss attending. A minister, 
now prominent in our Society, informed We 
writer of this communication that when he 
was a wild, thoughtless young man, he hap 
pened to attend a First-day morning meeting, 
at the close of which a Friend gave notice of 
an approaching Quarterly Meeting: he at 
tended, and at that Quarterly Meeting he was 
converted, R. E. E. 
Moorestown, N. J., 1st mo. 30, 1870. 


From Chris. Reg. 
STAND FIRM. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

No doubt it is the destiny of man to make 
progress in truth ; to forget things behind, and 
reach out to things before. But, unless he 
stands on something, he cannot go forward, 
There must be something solid beneath his 
feet, else he cannot walk. It is not progress 
to throw away all I know to-day, in order to 
learn something else to-morrow. To advance 
in knowledge is not wholly to forget the past, 
but to take it with us. We drop much, we 
put away childish things, we leave the form of 
truth behind us, as the snake his skin ; but we 
must not leave the substance of truth. In all 
mental progress, there are some great con- 
victions 

‘* Which wake, to perish never.’’ 


There are some mental convictions which only 
deepen and strengthen while all other thoughts 
change. There are ideas of God, freedom, 
immortality, justice, truth, eternal right, in- 
finite love, to which we must cling as the tree 
clings to the soil; on which we must stand, in 
order to move on. 

This is the distinction between real mental 
progress and that which only stimulates it. 
We too often imagine that change is progress. 
We see people who go from church to church, 
from creed to creed, dropping all their past at 
each step they take. This may sometimes be 
necessary ; but it is an unfortunate necessity. 
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1e8 To lighten itself off from a rock, a ship may 
he have to throw its cargo overboard ; but this is 
nd not a good thing to do, if it can be helped. 
are True intellectual progress is to add new 
cht thoughts to the old ones. 
ed The reason why so many men stick to a few 
at- opinions, and take no new ones,.is, that they 
ers are not rooted in anything. They are afraid 
1¢8 to move, for fear of falling. They.have not 
ar, learned to stand ; so they cannot go. It is not 
ice because they believe the old so strongly, that 
et they fear the new; but because they believe it 
ind so feebly. The man who is rooted in certain 
res convictions is not afraid to move forward ; for 
eed he knows he shall not lose them. 
am Nothing is so beautiful and noble as this 
eet. power of persistency and progress in one. It 
vho is beautiful to see the ship, with all sails spread, 
ter, running before a favoring breeze,—one cloud 
We of white canvas; plunging forward into the 
6 dark sea, and throwing it from its bow in 
ap sparkling drops and masses of foam ; but still 
ng, more beautiful is it to see the same ship lying 
= to, its head to the wind, holding itself against 


the storm, without cable or anchor; compelling 
was the blast which tries to drive it back to hold it 
in its place. So noble is it to see the man ly- 
ing to in the storm of life. He is unable to 
make progress ; but he compels the very blast 
of adverse circumstances to hold him in his 
place. 


aa The weakest of all things, perhaps, is scep- 


oan ticism. ’ Unless a man has some fixed, clear 
%° convictions, he drifts helplessly through the 
ard. world. fe has no force in himself. He can 
his do nothing. The scéptic is a cipher in action, 
a because he is a cipher in conviction. The 
pe tree which, at any rate, stands for a thousand 
aie years, is nobler than he, Pity him, however, 
aah and help him. He is in a morbid state. He 
o is a sick man: be tender to him. Do not de- 
iy spise the sceptic; but, if you have any faith, 
can help him to it. Sympathize with him; for 
an some of his disease is in us all. . We all of us 
a are obliged to pray, “Lord, I believe: help 
thou mine unbelief!” 
But one source of scepticism is in the false 
idea that we are wholly passive in our belief. 
only It is not so. When God shows us a truth, it 
ights is our duty to cling to it. When we have seen 
dom, any great idea, we must not let it go, but stand 
» Me to it firmly and loyally. A man can be loyal 
tree in thought no less than in action. He is dis- 
d, in loyal, if, having seen a truth, he lets it go 
through indifference; if curiosity is stronger 
ental in him than conviction; if he loves novelty 
es It. more than reality. 
ress. Again: he who can stand firm in his con- 
arch, victions, and be loyal to his insights, is able to 
s a be also loyal to his duties. Having done all, 


he can stand. 
In the ruins of Pompeii, after they have 
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shown you the great amphitheatre, the streets, 
the forum, the shops, the houses, the villas, 
they take you through the gate, and show yon 
the stone sentry-box, where was found, buried 
in ashes, the rusted remains of the helmet and 
cuirass of the Roman sentinel. 
black cloud rose from the mountain, and the 
hot ashes fell around him, and the people rush- 
ed by him from the city in their frantic flight, 
he could do nothing else, but he could stand ; 
and so he stood, and died in his place, suffo- 
cated by the sulphuric air. 
deep beneath the ashes; and so, after fifteen 
hundred years, his disinterred remains testify 
to the nobleness which stands to its post when 


When the 


He was buried ° 


it can do nothing else. 

It is, perhaps, the highest kind of courage, 
this of standing to our post, no matter whether 
we seem to succeed or to fail. It is to do 
all, and then stand; to stand firm to our 
duty, Joyal to right, faithful to justice and 
truth, whether men hear or forbear. This 
makes it worth while to live. Ifa man only 
lives for success, he is poor and cowardly when 
disaster comes. Then we hear him finding 
fault, complaining, lamenting, fearing every- 
thing ; throwing doubt on everything ; talking 
like the book of Ecclesiastes, not like the book 
of Revelation. “There is no good thing,” he 
says, “under the sun. All men are rascals; 
all life is vanity. Everything goes wrong. 
There is no hope for the world.” The man 
who thus talks is one who has never lived for 
duty and right at all, only for success or show. 

But he who has once seen the majestic face 
of Duty, who has once for all taken her as his 
queen, with submission and service, feels a 
stern joy in the midst of all disaster, a strange 
hope borne in the bosom of disappointment, a 
joy of success amid failure. He says, “ When 
I am weak, then I am strong.” God is on his 
side: what shall he fear? “ He is troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but 
not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed.” Nothing shakes 
his solid mind. 

There is yet another loyalty, another kind 
of persistence, as deep as these other two,— 
loyalty to love. To stand firm, rooted in pure 
and true affections; to love the noble, the 
generous, the good, without regard to any re- 
turn on their part,—this is also excellent. 

When I see persons, who, having had 
friends, had lost them, and who complain of 
having been deceived and mistaken, I think 
they never loved aright. The true affections 
are as permanent as God himself. That which 
I have really loved I continue to love forever. 
I may not see my friend for many years. I 
may be separated in life and action. He may 
leave me for another world. But if I have 
really loved in him anything good; if I have 
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ever seen in him anything truly excellent, 
beautiful, and noble,—it is there still; and I 
must love it still, in order to be true to myself. 
The heart which has not this persistency of 
affection is superficial and cold. Of all the 
beautiful things in this world, one of the most 
beautiful is the undying affection of father and 
child; of brother and sister; of friends who 
have been friends from childhood to manhood; 
of those who, through long years of prosperity 
and disaster, still work together, goon together, 
pursue the same aim, live the same life. This 
unselfish love is itself the germ and beginning 
of the love of God. This love, so steadfast to 
the good and right in man, leads us up to the 
sole Fair and the sole True. It is comfort; 
it is joy; itis heaven. It gives unity of pur- 

se to life, and strength to the weary in soul. 
—The Hour Which Cometh. 


0. 





Tue Secret or Lire.—How many take a 
wrong view of life, and waste their energies 
and destroy their nervous system, in endeav- 
ouring to accumulate wealth, without think- 
ing of the present happiness they are throw- 
ing away. It is not wealth or high station 
which makes a man happy. Many of the 
most wretched beings on earth have both; 
but it is a radiant, sunny spirit which knows 
how to bear little trials and enjoy little com- 
forts, and thus extracts happiness from every 
incident of life. 


sj Torafsngyss 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














“Confess your faults one to another” is an 
apostolic injunction from which I have some- 
times derived benefit. 

I awoke at a very early hour this morning 
with a humbling sense of some of my peculiar 
weaknesses and temptations, followed by earn- 
est prayers to be enabled to overcome them. 
I am sensible that one of these is a disposition 
unduly to estimate mere intellect; leading 
sometimes to a critical and captious spirit. 
This was manifested in the want of a just ap- 

reciation of the work in which thou had 

en engaged, and it is a privilege and a 
relief thus to acknowledge it to thee. 

I think we are all apt to look forward to a 
er perhaps late in life, in which we shall 

now an attainment and establishment which 
shall make it easy to practice all the Chris- 
tian virtues; but I am inclined to think this 
state is only known at times asa glimpse and 
a foretaste. 

Some of the temptations incident to earlier 
life are removed, but are they not replaced 
by some peculiar to a later period? Thus 


watchfulness and prayer are never to be omit" 
ted. I have no feeling that thou specially 
needs to be reminded of this; far from it: the 
reflections arose out of the state of my own 
mind. 

I trust we may be preserved in harmony 
and filial feeling, and that no self-assertion or 
tenacity of opinion on my part may mar it; 
but after having expressed my sentiment, I 
may magnanimously and cheerfully acquiesce 
in the general view. 





Thine was duly received, by which we note 
that thou, like the rest of us, hast at times 
seasons to pass through which may be termed 
proving; and we fully unite with thee in an 
earnest desire clearly to hold up the superi- 
ority of those enjoyments which the Truth 
confers upon such as are obedient to its dic- 
tates. Thy sympathy, too, was not misplaced, 
and thy unity was grateful. First impres- 
sions on religious subjects I believe are gen- 
erally safest; yet I admit the propriety of 
turning “the fleece,” where it is done un- 
mixed with selfish considerations. But did 
not a fear take hold of thy mind, lest the way 
was made too easy, which was succeeded by 
reasoning that was not under the influence of 
best wisdom? I have found no better way 
when such prospects have opened before me, 
than to turn the eye of the mind inward, with- 
out looking for greater things or greater light; 
and when an entire calm was experienced, to 
query whether I shall have the most peace of 
mind in attending to this apprehended duty, 
or in sitting down quietly at home. On such 
occasions the still small voice will not fail to 
be heard, gently directing to the one or the 
other. I am aware the injunction is often 
given to “count the cost,” but this will apply 
to both sides of the question. I have known 
to my sorrow seasons of strippedness and al- 
most death, when I have neglected the per- 
formance of duty because I wanted greater 
confirmation of its being required than was 
consistent with the Divine Will. Thus have 
I learned from the things I have suffered ; and 
on reading thy note, and finding thy feelings 
so similar to what mine have been on some 
occasions, I felt that I might repeat to thee 
my experience, and if not useful at the pres- 
ent time, it might be in the future. 

Our friend A opened her prospect in 
our Monthly Meeting, and we need not say 
how grateful it wonld have been hadst thou 
seen it right to be united with us in this most 
important of all religious engagements—fam- 
ily visits. It truly seems like letting the net 
down into deep water, and we are sometimes 
ready to query who is able for these things. 
Yet from former experience, and knowing in 
whom we trust, the language arises, doubt not 
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—He who puts forth will go before, and “ will 
be both tongue and utterance” as reliance is 
placed on Him alone, with self and all selfish 
feelings prostrated before Him. I have long 
believed a loss has been sustained both by 
individuals and the Society for want of more 
entire dedication to this important service, by 
which the mind is sometimes stirred up to 
lasting benefit. Such labor has often proved 
“as bread cast upon the waters.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1870. 

INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCEs.—“ There are 
diversities of gifis, but the same spirit; dif- 
ferences of administrations, but the same 
Lord ; diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all.” Equal- 
ly true is it that our individual experiences 
vary according to this diversity of gifts. 

It is well to observe that in close connec- 
tion with the Scripture testimony to the di- 
versity of gifts is the blessed assurance that 
“the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal ;” through which 
manifestation we may know each one our 
own calling or place. 

The experiences of our outward or every-day 
life are full of rich teachings, and should 
claim our thoughtful notice as they pass on 
and give place to succeeding ones; but the 
experiences that pertain to the spiritual life 
are our jewels—not designed to be care- 
lessly or wantonly paraded before the public 
eye, but to be carefully laid away in the cas- 
ket of memory, to be again and again turned 
to and looked at, and valued according to 
their intrinsic worth. 

It is through these daily individual expe- 
riences, whether they pertain to the outer or 
inner life, that we may gather up our most 
available lessons; and if we read attentively 
what is thus spread out before us, even every 
hour, we would advance more rapidly in the 
knowledge of ourselves, appreciate more just- 
ly the dealings of our great and loving 
Father, and receive more compliantly our 
varied allotments. 

We have Scripture encouragement to be 
faithful according to that we have received ; 
and we have Scripture commandment for 
the exercise of Christian toleration toward 





those whose experiences may differ widely 
from ours, and who, because of their different 
gifts, may have to walk in very diverse paths, 
and sometimes so far apart as scarcely to 
catch a glimpse of a fellow traveller, though 
bound to the same goal. Surely there is 
need for us to remember the exhortation, 
“Let not him that eateth despise him that 
eateth not, and let not him that eateth not 


judge him that eateth, for God hath received | 


him.” Rom. xiv. 3. 

If we are permitted to tread the beaten 
road with the privilege of the close compan- 
ionship of many who see eye to eye, let us not 
judge unkindly those whose path may be un- 
broken, and consequently more rugged and 
lonely. These have rather a double claim 
upon our sympathy. We should have con- 
fidence in our brother, even though we can- 
not see his every step; and did we believe, 
with the whole heart, that there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, all controlled by the same Spirit, 
we should look charitably upon the conse- 
quent diversity of religious experience, and 
while concerned to occupy the gift we have 
received, we could encourage our brother also 
to come up to the mark set before him, re- 
membering “ we have many members in one 
body, and all members have not the same 
office.” 

May there be an increase of that feeling 
which will enable us to sympathize with each 
other under our different allotments, and 
feelingly and earnestly to bid each other 
“ God-speed.” 


——_ ——- <9 


MARRIED. 

STICKNEY—HOXIE.—On the 22d of Twelfth mo. 
1869, at the residence of the bride’s parents in 
Scipio, with the approbation of Scipio Mo. Meeting 
of Friends, David John Stickney, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Elen Josephine Hoxie, of Scipio, Cayuga Co., N.Y. 

ski SI no 
DIED. 

BARBER.—On the 5th of First mo., 1870, Eliza- 
beth C. Barber, wife of Burtis Barber, and daughter 
of the late Biddle and Esther Hancock, aged 31 years. 
Beloved by all. 

CLEAVER.—On the 24th of First month, 1870, 
after 4} days illness of scarlet fever, aged nearly 4 
years, Chas. S. Cleaver, son of Thos. W. and Ruth 
M. Cleaver, of Dunning’s Creek, Bedford Co., Pa. 

HALLOWELL.—Un the morning of the 7th inst., 
Caleb S. Hallowell, in the 52d year of his age; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

TRIMBLE.—On Second-day evening, the 31st of 
First month, 1870, at her late residence in Harford 
Co., Md., Ann Trimble, wife of Joseph Trimble, in 
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the 68th year of her age; an Elder of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Second Term having commenced, it is earn- 
estly desired that prompt payment of all bills for 
Tuition be made to our Treasurer. 

Henry M. Larxe, 


No. 30 North Third St., Philada. 
2d mo. 12—4t. 


do away with this imposition, and not in this 
very illiberal manner insinuate themselves 
among the followers of Him whom they have 
despised.” 

This kind of cant is pure superciliousness 
and inpertinence. 

We may classify the Christian creeds of 
the present day under two heads—first, Evan- 
gelical; second, Liberal. Believers in the 
first call themselves Evangelical Christians ; 
believers in the second, Liberal Christians, 
Now why should an orthodox man take the 
trouble to call himself an Evangelical Chris- 
tian if there is no other type of Christian ex- 
cept Evangelical? The very phrase “ Evan- 
gelical Christianity” concedes the fact that 
there is a Christianity which is not Evangeli- 




















sii 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FURL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 19th 
inst., at 74 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 

Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
2d mo. 20th, Orange, N. J., 10 A.M. 








s ‘¢ East Hamburg, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
- ** Port Elizabeth, N. J., 10 A.M. 
‘* 27th, Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. : 
pe ‘* Back Creek, Va., 3} P.M. 
3d mo. 6th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
” ‘¢ Junius, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
6 ‘* Westfield, N, J., 3 P.M. 
r ‘* Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., 10 A.M. 
" ‘¢ Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
o ‘¢ Fairfax C. H., Va., 3} P.M. 
<4 ‘* Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings, reappointed 
at the recent Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
meet on Sixth-day afternoon next, 2d mo. 25th, at 
3 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly Meeting room. Full 
attendance is requested. 


ee - 





We take the following from the editorial 
column of the New York “ Independent.” 

Having often been sufferers from the in- 
tolerant spirit which is here rebuked, it does 
not seem to us too indignant a protest. We 
have taken the liberty of omitting a few ex- 
pressions that sounded harshly, and two or 
three personal allusions. 

It is cause of rejoicing to have accumulat 
ing evidence that the sentiments here ex- 
pressed are gaining ground in the communi- 
ty, and that the time is not very far distant 
when many will be ashamed that they ever 
branded their fellow Christians with terms of 
opprobium and contempt. Eps. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 


An Evangelical journal in Milwaukee, in 
speaking of the term Christian, says : 

“That term has always been applied to 
those who accept the divinity of Jesus Christ 
—that he is the Son of God, as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. How is it possible, then, 
for those who deny His divinity to call them- 
selves by His name? Having dishonored 
and degraded Him, why should they further 
insult Him by using His name? Let them 














cal. What a monstrous self-conceit it is in 


Evangelical Christians to say to all others of 


a more liberal faith, “ Youare not Christians 
at all; we are the only Christians.” 


If the leading champions of Evangelical 
Christianity wish to bring their system into 


contempt, let them pursue this suicidal course. 


But, thank Heaven! it is only a few of the 
most narrow-minded among them who are 


guilty of this judicial blindness. It is only 


an occasional writer who takes this bigoted 
method of showing how little he understands 
of “the first principles of the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

A Christian (according to our view) is one 
who, believing in the precepts of Christ, at- 
tempts to live according to them ; and such 
a person may entertain, as an intellectual con- 
viction, either the notion of Christ’s coequal 
divinity with the Father, or the opposite 
notion of Christ’s coequal humanity with the 
Father’s children. To say that no person can 
be justly called a Christian who does not be- 
lieve that Jesus of Nazareth was the Lord 
God Omnipotent, but only a teacher sent from 
Him, is just as untrue as to say that no per- 
son can be justly called a Mohammedan ex- 
cept by believing that Mohammed was God 
himself, and not merely God’s prophet. We 
have never yet seen any evidence that Evan- 
gelical Christians are better men and women 
than Liberal Christians. -And, if we should 
find the more orthodox of these two parties 
pretending, on account of that orthodoxy, 
and op account of that alone, to be more 
righteous than other people, we should enter- 
tain grave suspicions of their moral hon- 
esty. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Indeed, not only the world, but the church, 
is fast coming to the sensible conviction that 
it is not so much a man’s belief as a man’s 
conduct that makes him a Christian. If a 
man be of a devout, humble, and Christ-like 
spirit, then—no matter what is his theologi- 
cal system, and no matter even if he have no 
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theological system at all—that man is a Chris- 
tian. To say that because a man does not 
believe in the divinity of Christ he is there- 
fore not a Christian is as absurd as to say 
that because he does believe in the divinity 
of Christ he therefore is a Christian. Nine- 
tenths of all “the lewd fellows of the baser 
sort” —the rowdies and ragamuffins, who use 
the sacred name of the Lord Jesus to point 
their profane oaths—have never entertained a 
skeptical doubt as to Christ’s divinity. Nine- 
tenths of the inmates of our State-prisons and 
County-jails are thoroughly orthodox and 
Evangelical in their belief. But are these 
criminals, on this Evangelical account, to be 
called Christians! A man’s intellectual be- 
lief, even on so solemn a subject as the divini- 
ty or non-divinity of Jesus Christ, has very 
little to do with making him a Christian. A 
so-called believer may be sound on all points 
of “the faith once delivered to the saints” 
(if anybody can tell exactly what that faith 
was;) and yet he may not in his behaviour 
and disposition bear the slightest resemblance 
to a Christian. On the other hand, a man 
may be what the Catechism, and the Confes- 
sion, and the Thirty-nine Articles wou'd 
unanimously adjudge a heretic; and yet by 
a pure and godly life he may be the most 
eminent Christian in the community in which 
he lives. 

Let us not be understood as disparaging 
sound theological views. We are not igno- 
rant of the fact that a man’s belief may pro- 
foundly influence his conduct. For instance, 
he who has no belief in a moral accounta- 
bility will therefore be deprived of one of the 
chief incentivas to a moral character. He 
who has no instinct of a future life will be 
all the more likely to make a shiftless, idle, 
and half-desperate use of the present. He 
who does not entertain a wholesome appre- 
hension that a vicious career on earth will 
scar aud cripple him in the great hereafter 
will have fewer warnings than other men to 
keep his feet in virtue’s path. There are cer- 
tain great and profound beliefs (such as we 
have named) which do mould human con- 
duct. But, as a general rule, these beliefs 
are common to all religions, orthodox or 
heterodox. They are the deep-laid and iron- 
grouted substructure of every creed. They 
are the self-evident spiritual axioms which 
appeal successfully to almost every earnest 
man. Some souls, for their religious peace, 
need the sweet, comforting, and precious 
faith of Christ’s divinity ; and we know what 
this experience ‘is. But there are other souls 
to whom the Great Teacher comes not as a 
God, but as a Man; and to whom, coming in 
this way, he is all the more inspiring, be- 
cause his example is not the unattainable 


perfection of the Supreme Being, but the 
more imitable excellence of a beauteous hu- 
man character. The time has passed when 
orthodox men may justly receive any pecu- 
liar consideration on account of their ortho- 
doxy. Ifa man has an orthodox creed, but 
nothing besides this, to prove him a Chris- 
tian, he has a beggarly preparation for the 
future life. There are many different reli- 
gions, all deriving their root from Christiani- 
ty, which (as observation teaches) develop 


just as good Christian characters as the best - 


of those which grow up under the peculiar 
stimulus of orthodoxy. “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” If Christ should re-ap- 
pear in Palestine, and inquirers should seek 
Him, as Nicodemus did, to know the way of 
life, He probably would simply say again, as 
He did before, “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
In other words, it is not a mere intellectual 
conviction ; it is not an epitome or theology ; 
it is not a form of doctrine; it is not a sched- 
ule of systematic ideas—it is none of these 
things that give a man a Christian character. 
But, on the other hand, it is God’s breath, 
blown sweetly upon the soul; it is the Di- 
vine Spirit cleansing and quickening the hu- 
man heart; it is the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost within the tabernacle of our mortal 
flesh; it is the heavenly gift given to all who 
say, 
‘¢ Anoint and cheer our soiled face 
With the abundance of Thy grace.” 
LESSONS OF SICKNESS. 

There are very few persons who are not 
called upon at some time to undergo the 
pains and privations consequent upon sick- 
ness. But though so ‘common a trouble, it 
is not often that its meaning is sifted, or that 
the lessons it may be supposed to convey are 
learned. ‘ We usually put up with it as an in- 
evitable evil for the time being, and, enduring 
it with more or less fortitude, we gladly forget 
it as soon as possible. Still, while it is an 
evil to be guarded against and warded off 
whenever possible, it is nevertheless the fact 
that it may be turned into good, by drawing 
from it its true design. In ancient times it 
was thought to be a divine judgment follow- 
ing wrong-doing, and there are still some who 
regard it in this light. Truth and error are 
somewhat blended in this idea. All natural 
evils may result from our own wrong-doing, 
and to this, sickness forms no exception. To 
the intemperate, the gourmand and the pleas- 
ure seeker, ill health, coming as the natural 
consequence of their actions, brings its own 
sorrows and may well be regarded as punitive 
in its nature. So, to the ambitious man who 
sacrifices the well-known laws of health to 
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grasp his coveted prize, whether of money, 
fame or learning, sickness comes as a just and 
righteous judgment for known disobedience to 
natures’s laws. But there are many cases 
where we fail to trace the connection, if any 
there be, between our own past actions and 
the sickness that afflicts us. Where this is 
the case it conveys no more reproach than 
the crutches of the cripple, or the poverty of 
the industrious. 

Yet though we may not regard sickness in 


ist till stirred up by the presence of sickness, 
and the fear lest our treasures may elude our 
grasp. Benevolence to those beyond our own 
circle, the duties of philanthropy, the culti- 
vation of all the generous emotions, may be 
promoted and strengthened by sickness. But 
the good that sickness is calculated to convey 
cannot be reaped without an effort. Vigilant 
struggles to overcome selfishness in health 
will best prepare us rightly tu receive the 
sickness that is our alloted portion, and to 


any superstitious sense as punitive, yet it is| gather from its seeming evils its intended 


in every case one of those events of life which 
assume at once a moral character, from the 
manner in which they are received. It is one 
of the materials out of which our characters 
are forming; one of the means appointed for 
our moral discipline. Its primary meaning 
is undoubtedly that of warning. As the pain 
that the child suffers who puts his finger into 
the flame .is salutary, by teaching the child 
one of nature’s laws, so by far the greater part 
of the sickness we endure might be made 
equally valuable, did we study out the causes, 
near or remote, which have produced it. As 
science advances, these causes become increas- 
ingly opened to our view, and sickness thus 
becomes more and more a friendly voice, 
warning us against what is hurtful. If sick- 
ness lead toa closer study of our own physical 
nature, and to a more faithful adherence to 
the laws of health, the trials it imposes will 
not have been in vain. 

Sickness may not only thus become a phy- 
sical teacher, but also a moral educator. 
Courage to bear with fortitude trials that may 
not elicit adequate sympathy, patience to wait 
quietly for slowly returning strength, grati- 
tude to those who minister to our wants, are 
some of the lessons awaiting us in every time 
of sickness. Though laid aside from active 
duties it is yet in the power of the sick to be- 
stow much happiness by the simple expression 
of pleasure at the offices performed for them, 
and by recounting the ameliorating circum- 
stancés, rather than magnifying the painful 
ones. Some persons thus make their bedsides 
pleasant places to their friends, while others 
by their fretfulness, impatience and ingrati- 
tude, make all attention to their comfort com- 
pulsory and distasteful. 

Sympathy with others may be effectually 
learned in times of sickness. Some one has 
used the expression “the arrogance of health,” 
conveying the difficulty of sympathizing with 
trials we have never experienced. But the 
person who has rightly borne sickness himself 
will never depreciate its trials in others, but 
will be anxious to convey in his turn the com- 
fort that he has received. The ties of love 
and friendship are thus strengthened. We 


scarcely know the depths of affection that ex- | To the expectant host. 


good.—Philada. Ledger. 


IN SCHOOL DAYS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A raggéd beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting ; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the taugled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When ail the school was leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
Eis cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left; he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


*T’m sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
** Because, you see, I love you!’’ 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child face is showing, 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 
He lives to learn, in life’s hard schools, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 
—Our Young Folks for January. 





The snow-drop is the herald of the flowers, 

Sent with its small white flag of truce to plead 
For its beleagured brethren ; suppliantly 

It prays stern Winter to withdraw his troop 

Of winds and blustering storms; and having won 
A smile of promise from its pitying face, 

Returns to tell the issue of its errand 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Lines addressed to one who said, ‘* I love music, 
and must love it, forever; itis the language of iu- 
spiration.”? 

When the dim eye and heavy ear 
Turn listless from the song and dance— 
When fashion’s ensigns all appear 
Unworthy e’en a passing glance— 
May’st thou a nobler treasure find 
Within a pure and spotless mind. 


There is a harmony that thrills 
Far, far beyond the power of art,— 
Music divine! which, while it fills, 
Consoles, amends the human heart, 
And ever grants it a reward 
For yielding to each trembling chord. 


The strong, delightful chord of Love, 
The soft, sweet chord of Charity, 
And meekness, gentle as the dove, 
And calm, low-toned Humility— 
All, as the touch Divine is given, 
Impart the harmony of Heaven. 


Be this the ‘‘ music loved forever,’’ 
T’ will cheer when earthly tones are vain, 
And when earth’s dearest ties shall sever, 
T’will sweetly mitigate thy pain. 
It soothes old age, it graces youth; 
Its source is Everlasting Truth. 


— —-—~08e 


For the Children. 
ISAAC NEWTON. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN, 

Ox Christmas day, in the year 1642, Isaac 
Newton was born at the small village of 
Woolsthorpe, in England. Little did his 
mother think, when she beheld her new-born 
babe, that he was destined to explain many 
matters which had been a mystery ever since 
the creation of the world. 

Isaac’s father being dead, his mother was 
married again to a clergyman, and went to 
reside at North Witham. Her son was left 
to the care of his good old grandmother, who 
was very kind to him and sent him to school. 
In his early years Isaac did not appear to be 
a very bright scholar, but was chiefly re- 
markable for his ingenuity in all mechanical 
occupations. He had a set of little tools and 
saws of various sizes, manufactured by him- 
self. With the aid of these Isaac contrived 
to make many curious articles, at which he 
worked with much skill. 

The neighbors looked with vast admiration 
at the things which Isaac manufactured. And 
his old grandmother was never weary of talk- 
ing about him. 

“He'll make a capital workman one of 
these days,” she would probably say. “No 
fear but Isaac will do well in the world and 
be a rich man before he dies.” 

It is amusing to conjecture what were the 
anticipations of his grandmother and the 
neighbors about Isaac’s future life. Some of 


and magnificently gilded. And then, doubt- 
less, all the rich people would purchase these 
fine things to adorn their drawing rooms. 
Others probably thought that little Isaac was 
destined to be an architect, and would build 
splendid mansions for the nobility and gentry, 
and churches too, with the tallest steeples that 
had ever been seen in England. 

Some of his friends, no doubt, advised 
Isaac’s grandmother to apprentice him to a 
clockmaker ; for, besides his mechanical skill, — 
the boy seemed to have a taste for mathemat- 
ics, which would be very useful to him in that 
profession. And then, in due time, Isaac 
would set up for himself, and would manu- 
facture curious clocks, like those that contain 
sets of dancing figures, which issue from the 
dial-plate when the hour is struck; or like 
those where a ship sails across the face of the 
clock, and is seen tossing up and down on 
the waves as often as the pendulum vibrates. 

Indeed, there was some ground for sup- 
posing that Isaac would devote himself to the 
manufacture of clocks ; since he had already 
made one, of a kind which nobody had ever 
heard of before. It was set agoing, not by 
wheels and weights like other clocks, but by 
the dropping of water. This was an object of 
great wonderment to all the people round 
about ; and it must be confessed that there 
are few boys, or men either, who could con- 
trive to tell what o’clock it is by means of a 
bow! of water. 

Besides the water clock, Isaac made a sun- 
dial. Thus his grandmother was never at a 
loss to know the hour; for the water clock 
would tell in the shade, and the dial in the 
sunshine. The sun-dial is said to be still in 
existence, at Woolsthorpe, on the corner of 
the house where Isaac dwelt. If so, it must 
have marked the passage of every sunny hour 
that has elapsed since Isaac Newton was a 
boy. It marked all the famous moments 
of his life ; it marked the hour of his death ; 
and still the sunshine creeps slowly over it, 
as regularly as when Isaac first set it up. 

Yet we must not say that the sun dial has 
lasted longer than its maker ; for Isaac New- 
ton will exist long after the dial—yea, and 
long after the sun itself—shall have crumbled 
to decay. 

Isaac possessed a wonderful faculty of ac- 
quiring knowledge by the simplest means. 
For instance, what method do you suppose 
he took to find out the strength of the wind ? 
You will never guess how the boy could 
compel that unseen, inconstant, and ungov- 
ernable wonder, the wind, to tell him the 
measure of hisstrength. Yet nothing can be 


them, perhaps, fancied that he would make | more simple. He jumped against the wind, 
beautiful furniture of mahogany, rosewood, | and by the length of his jump he could cal- 
or polished oak, inlaid with ivery and ebony, | culate the force of a geutle breeze, a brisk 
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gale, ora tempest. Thus, even in his boyish 
sports, he was continually searching out the 
secrets of philosophy. 
Not far from his grandmother’s residence 
there was a windmill which operated on a new 
plan. Isaac was in the habit of going thither 
frequently, and would spend whole hours in 
examining its various parts. While the mill 
was at rest he pried into its internal machine- 
ry. When its broad sails were set in motion 
by the wind, he watched the process by which 
the millstones were made to revolve and crush 
the grain that was put into the hopper. After 
gaining a thorough knowledge of its construc- 
tion, he was observed to be unusually busy 
with his tools. 
It was not long before his grandmother 
and all the neighborhood knew what Isaac 
a. |) had been about. He had constructed a model 
of the windmill. Though not so large, I sup- 
pose, as one of the box traps which boys set 

to catch squirrels, yet every part of the mill 
and its machinery was complete. Its little 
sails were neatly made of linen, and whirled 
round very swiftly when the mill was placed 
in a draught of air. Even a puff of wind 
from Isaac’s mouth, or from a pair of bellows, 
was sufficient to set thesailsin motion. And, 
what was more curious, if a handful of grains 
of wheat were put into the little hopper, they 
would soon be converted into snow-white 
flour. 

Isaac’s playmates were enchanted with his 
new windmill. They thought that nothing 
so pretty and so wonderful had ever been seen 
in the whole world. ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

As Isaac grew older, it was found that he 
had far more important matters in his mind 
than the manufacture of toys like the little 
windmill. All day long, if left to himself, he 
was either absorbed in thought, or engaged 
in some book of mathematics or natura} phil- 
osophy. At night, I think it probable, he 
looked up with reverential curiosity to the 
stars’ and wondered whether they were worlds 
like our own, and how great was their dis- 
tance from the earth, and what was the power 
that kept them in their courses. Perhaps, 

. even so early in life, Isaac Newton felt a pre- 

| sentiment that he should be able, hereafter, 
to answer all these questions. 

; When Isaac was fourteen years old, his 

mother’s second husband being now dead, she 

E wished her son to leave school and assist her 

in managing the farm at Woolsthorpe. For 

a year or two, therefore, he tried to turn his 

: attention to farming. But his mind was so 

bent on becoming a scholar, that his mother 

sent him back to school, and afterwards to 
the University of Cambridge. 

I have now finished my anecdotes of Isaac 
Newton’s boyhood. My story would be far 
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too long, were I to mention all the splendid 
discoveries which he made after he came to be 
aman. He was the first that found out the 
nature of light; for, before his day, nobody 
could tell what the sunshine was composed of. 
You remember, I suppose, the story of an 
apple’s falling on his head, and thus leading 
him to discover the force of gravitation, which 
keeps the heavenly bodies in their courses, 
When he had once got hold of this idea, he 
never permitted his mind to rest until he had 
searched out the laws by which the planets 
are guided through the sky. This he did as 
thoroughly as if he had gone up among the 
stars and tracked them in their orbits. The 
boy had found out the mechanism of a wind- 
mill; the man explained to his fellow-men the 
mechanism of the universe. 

While making these researches, he was ac- 
customed to spend night after night in a lofty 
tower, gazing at the heavenly bodies through 
a telescope. His mind was lifted far above 
the things of this world. He may be said, 
indeed, to have spent the greater part of his 
life in worlds that lie millions of miles away ; 
for where the thoughts and the heart are, 
there is our true existence. - 

Did you never hear the story of Newton 
and his littledog, Diamond? One day, when 
he was fifty years old, and had been hard at 
work more than twenty years studying the 
theory of light, he went out of his chamber, 
leaving his little dog asleep before the fire. 
On the table lay a heap of manuscript papers, 
containing all the discoveries which Newton 
had made during those twenty years. When 
his master was gone, up rose little Diamond, 
jumped upon the table, and overthrew the 
lighted candle. The papers immediately 
caught fire. Just as the destruction was 
completed, Newton opened the chamber door, 
and perceived that the labors of twenty 
years were reduced toa heap of ashes. There 
stood little Diamond, the author of all the 
mischief. Almost any other man would 
have sentenced the dog to immediate death. 
But Newton patted him on the head with 
his usual kindness, although grief was at his 
heart. 

“Q Diamond, Diamond,” exciaimed he, 
“thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done !” 

This incident affected his health and spirits 
for some time afterwards ; but, from his con- 
duct towards the little dog, you may judge 
what was the sweetness of his temper. 

Newton lived to be a very old man, and 
acquired great renown, and was made a mem- 
ber of parliament, and received the honor of 
knighthood from the king. But he cared lit- 
tle for earthly fame and honors, and felt no 
pride in the vastness of his knowledge. All 
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that he had learned only made him feel how 
little he knew in comparison to what remained 
to be known. 

“ T seem to myself like a child,” observed he, 
“playing on the sea shore, and picking up 
here and there a curious shell, or a pretty 
~~ while the boundless ocean of Truth 
ies undiscovered before me.” 

At last, in 1727, when he was fourscore and 
five years old, Sir Isaac Newton died—or 
rather, he ceased to live on earth. We may 
be permitted to believe that he is still search- 
ing out the infinite wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, as earnestly, and with even more 
success than while his spirit animated a mor- 
tal body. He has left a fame behind him 
which will be as endurable as if his name 
were written in letters of light formed by the 
stars upon the midnight sky.—* True Stories.” 





WONDERS OF THE WEST. 
Snake River—Mammoth Falls—Mountain Scenery. 


Snake River is the south fork of the Co- 
lumbia, having the alternate name of Lewis 
River, named after Lewis, one of the early 
pioneers, who came West by way of the Rocky 
Mountains, following the course of the river 
to the point at which it empties into the Co- 
lumbia. Snake River rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, near Fremont’s Peak, on the Da- 
kota line, flowing eight hundred miles through 
southern Idaho, in a general westerly course, 
thence north one hundred and fifty miles, 
forming the boundary line between Idaho and 
Oregon, receiving as tributaries the Bolse, 
Owyhe, Salmon and Clearwater Rivers, be- 
sides numerous small streams, and finally 
uniting with the north fork of Clark’s River 
to form the great Columbia. 

The valley of the Snake lies along an al- 
most direct line from the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the early days it 
furnished the most practicable route overland 
to the Pacific. In its descent over the ele 
vated plains of Idaho, about four hundred 
miles from whence it takes its rise in the 
Rocky Mountains, Snake River forms the 
great Shoshone Falls. The river here runs 
through a narrow rocky gorge, which widens 
and terminates abruptly in precipitous cliffs, 
the summit of which is about one hundred 
feet above the level of the rapids, and so steep 
that the traveller can descend only at one 

oint—an old Indian trail, its numerous wind- 
ings making it about a mile in length. Fol- 
lowing this trail slowly and carefully, the 
tourist will in due time find himself standing 
on a level with the rapids and overlooking 
the falls. The width of the river at this point 
has been variously estimated—we thought it 
at least two hundred yards wide. 

The rapids here form a series of cascades, 
































ranging from thirty to sixty feet each in height, 
and just below them the river, in one unbroken 
mass, leaps two hundred and ten feet into the 
bottomless pit below. The course of the river 
at this point is almost due east and west; the 
contour of the falls is that of an irregular 
horseshoe, and their width, following the 
course of the water, is at least four hundred 
yards. Although the river is not quite as 
wide at this point as the Niagara River, the 
falls are higher and quite as beautiful. The . 
most complete view of the falls, including the 
river above and below the rapids, cliffs and 
surrounding scenery, is obtained from Look- 
out Point. Lookout Point is a narrow cape 
of rocks projecting from the main bluff about 
three hundred yards lower down on the river 
than the falls; so narrow that two persons 
cannot walk abreast. Care and caution 
should be exercised in going to the extremity 
of this point—the very timid and over-bold 
should never attempt it—a slip of the foot 
would in a moment precipitate one three hun- 
dred feet into the raging torrent below. 

Standing upon this point, we will endeavor 
to name the prominent places of interest. The 
first object which attracts our attention is 
Eagle Rock, a perpendicular pillar of rock 
about 100 feet in height, rising from the midst 
of the rapids fifty yards from the south bank 
of the river, and almost overhanging the main 
cataract. Upon the topmost peak of this rock 
an American eagle has built his eyrie, a fit- 
ting home for our noble national bird—long 
may he live to enjoy his unique and romantic 
abode. Just above and about the centre of 
the cataract is Ballard Island, a small rocky 
island covered with cedar and juniper trees, 
Several smaller islands, to the right and left 
of the large one, or Ballard Island, add to the 
beauty and picturesqueness of the scene. 

The two sentinels—two huge rocky pillars 
—are one on the north, the other on the south 
side, overlooking the falls and reminding one 
of grim sentinels guarding their post. Lower 
down the river, and from a higher standpoint, 
one can obtain a fine panoramic view of the 
whole—the falls, the foaming rapids, Eagle 
Rock, the Two Sentinels, the huge pillars of 
perpetual spray rising from the bottom and 
near the centre of the cataract, but extending 
as it rises to either side, and made beautiful 
by the many-colored rainbows which shed a 
halo of glory upon the whole scene. Still 
lower down the river is Prospect Gulch. Sev- 
eral gentlemen of the party, actuated by the 
spirit of adventure, determined to attempt 
through the gulch to reach the river below 
the falls. They lowered themselves fifty feet 
on a rope down the perpendicular sides of a 
rocky cliff. Reaching firm ground, they man- 
aged with but little difficulty to scramble 
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down about five hundred feet to the banks of 
the river. Arriving there, they found that 
their troubles had just begun; they were six 
hundred yards from the falls, to reach which 
their path lay around, and sometimes over, 
huge boulders of slippery rocks, winding 
along the foot of the steep banks, and then 
through the foaming and boiling waters, the 
heavy swells of which reminded them strik- 
ingly of the breakers on the seashore. Finally, 
they reached a point thirty feet from the falls. 
Their journey here came tv an abrupt termi- 
nation, by the shelving of the rocks into deep 
water. 

The wind struck this point with such vio- 
lence that they feared to trust themselves in 
an erect posture. On their knees, they held 
with their hands to the overhanging brush, to 
prevent being blown into the river. 

We think that one cannot fully compre- 
hend the immensity of the sheet of water and 
the sublimity of the scene, until he can gaze 
upward, as we did. This point is the Cave of 
the Winds. The Shoshone Falls, as a whole, 
will compare favorably with Niagara. Those 
of our party who have seen both places pro- 
nounce the former superior in many respects. 
In beauty and wildness of scenery, the Sho- 
shone cannot be surpassed. Niagara excels 
in magnitude only. 





A Bap Practice.—Keeping children after 
school is, in every respect, a bad practice. It 
annoys both teacher and pupil, and is an evil 
which perpetuates itself. Pupils who are kept 
after school usually go home out of humor 
with teacher and school generally. Itshould 
be a constant aim to arrange things in sucha 
way that every pupil may go home feeling 
happy. The result aimed at by this practice 
may, in most cases, be reached in other ways. 
The natural consequence of poor lessons would 
seem to be falling in rank. In graded schools, 
pupils who miss their lessons may be placed 
in lower classes, even in a lower department. 


ITEMS. 


Evaporation of ammonia is the best method of 
producing artificial ice, and a German machine has 
been constructed capable of turning out by this 
means, with the aid of three men and a three-horse 
power engine, a thousand pounds of ice an hour. 





Proposep REVISION OF THE BistE.—At the eonvo- 
cation of Bishops, held by order of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, recently, it was unanimously re- 
solved to appoint a committee of eminent and 
erudite scholars and divines, whose duty it shall be 
to report at a future meeting as to the advisability 
of a revision of both the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures. Several of the bishops present cited 
portions of the present versions, which were pro- 
nounced either incorrect renderings of the original 
texts, or of doubtfu! authority and origin. 


Ixpran TREATIES, except those submitted in con- 
fidence, are, under a recent resolution of the Senate, 
to be considered in open session. Four treaties 
with the Indians, before the Senate for ratification, 
it is reported, have been withdrawn by the Presi- 
dent, in a formal communication. These treaties 
provided for the removal of the Osage, Kaw, Sac, 
Fox and Otoe Indians from Kansas and Nebraska. 


Tue war claims of Kentucky on November 30th, 
1868, amounted to $1,337,543, and during the en- 
suing year additional claims amounting to $27,288 
were forwarded to Washington, making a total of 
$1,364,831. Of this sum the United States Govern- 
ment has paid $14,309, so that the claimis now 
$1,350,522. Kentucky, however, has additional 
claims amounting to $17,000. These debts have 
been created by the expenditures of the State in 
fitting out troops. 


ELgcTRICAL PHENoMENON.—A letter in the Ottawa 
(Ill.) Republican gives the following account of an 
electrical phenomenon : 

‘**In the engine-room of the Peru Plough Factory 
there is a leather belt from eight to ten inches wide, 
This belt is drawn over two drums, one of which is 
iron, and the otber, I think, is wood. These drums 
make about fifty revolutions per minute. Standing 
in front of and below the belt, and placing the ex- 
tended fingers within six inches of it, the experi- 
menter will observe a multitude of white rays, 
which start from the belt, and project themselves 
in the direction ot the fingers. For the first three 
inches the rays form a sheet of white light, its base 
extending across the band. It then breaks up into 
pencils of rays, each pencil converging into a deli- 
cately fine point. The points of the white rays ap- 
proximate at the tips of the fingers, but never touch 
them. On the contrary, the ends of the fingers are 
illuminated with little jets of bright yellow flame, 
which dart out to meet the white rays. The little 
flames are lambent, continuous and pencil-shaped, 
They are not as vivid as a true electric spark, but 
sufficiently bright to be visible by daylight. If a 
person, holding his right hand near the belt, touch 
any one in reach with his left hand, he will experi- 
ence a sensible shock. The fingers, after experi- 
menting with the belt, have a pricking sensation, 
not unlike the feeling produced by restored circula- 
tion after the hand has been ‘asleep,’ or when we 
carelessly meddle with the poles of a magnetic bat- 
tery.’’ 


THE Cotorep Scuoors in the South, it is reported, 
exhibit a marked improvement. The scholars are 
steadily advancing in the higher branches of study, 
and the freedmen are saving money and buying 
homesteads. In one instance the laborers contribu- 
ted their savings from last year’s crop to a common 
purse, and purchased 700 acres of land from their 
former owner. The appearance of the freedmen, it 
is also reported, is steadily improving, and instead 
of presenting ragged garments and bare feet, they 
are now clothed in comfortable apparel. At the close 
of the rebellion, the colored men who crowded into 
the large cities, died rapidly, but at present the rate 
of mortality is not excessive. Intemperate habits 
are not more prevalent than among the same class 
of whites; and the records of the Court show that 
the indictable crimes are divided in the same pro- 
portion between the white and colored races. 


Ir 1s said that, of the 760 members of the (cu- 
menical Council, upwards of 500 have signed a peti- 
tion in favor of the adoption of the dogma of the 
Papal Infallibility. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1870. No. 51. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


The Spring aud Summer session of this Institution will com- 
mence On the 21st of Second mo., 1870. The buildings have lately 
been enlarged and supplied with all the modern improvements. 


building, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jnx., 
lmzxt226p Ercildoun Semigary, Chester Co.. Pa. : 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
ot Re AND PLATED WARE, SPOONS 

ORKS, 4c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nicke 
at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches and Jew- 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver —— or 
taken in exchange. 


OPENING OF WINTER STOCK 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR sortEe Choice Shades. 
SILK AN 2 Sea Boos POPLINS. 











MOD 

TAKKO POPLINS, Choice and very desirable. 

PLAID oun iu Gay and Plain Colors. 

WOOL D AINES, Chintz Figures, for Children 

WwooL DE LAINES: Blue and Green ground, Small 
Black Figures, at 25c. 

BoA sin PS, in Olive, Bronze and Dark Brown. 

ODE MERINOES, in fine ee searce, 

WObANGES Choice Shades. 374 and 50c 

BLACK ALPACAS, from 37jc to $1.58. 

We call particnlar attentlon to these goods, as they have been 
purchased trom Auction and Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!!! | 


BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 

BLANKET SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and 
oe vB 

T SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty 

ame ae 

Black and White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3,00 

White Cashmere Shawls, a new invoice, all sizes. 

White Barcelona Shawls, an invoice of small sizes. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 


We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them 
from $1.50 to $6.50. 

FLANNELS, in all numbers, from 20c to $1.00. 

FLANNELS,. ef every description and color. 

CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Suits. 
CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Coats and Overcoats. 
CASSIMERES ter Men and Boys in variety 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS 
in great variety. 

Our stock has been selected wiih much. are, and we are pleased 
to show through, give or send samples to any one. 

All orders promptly attended to, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sts., Philada. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


Situated on the Gomek ou "three miles JSrom 


Bordentown, N. a 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra cha 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDWAT, 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. "J. 








Therough instruction in every department. 
Terms 285 00 per session of twenty weeks. Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
For Cireulars, containing particulars and lithograph of the 


a - EP 


‘SPECIAL N OTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 


turned from England and imported a large stockof . 


FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 


Shawls, and also a great many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 
Friends’ Supply Store, 
- HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Adds. 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
/th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada,, 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 

which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sales, some of 

or are of his own importation, and_manufactured expressly 
r hi 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk- finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to erder. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Priucess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


WO. G2AC0Cd, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


Ne, sae Callowhill Street 
Keep on hand a assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE 1 FU. NITURE. Also first-class HAIR 
= HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
PRICES REDUCED. mwexi wyp 
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FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
i BASTON, N.Y. 

Pleasantly located amid beautiful 
scenery. 

‘The Spring Term begins Third month 29th, 1870. 

For Catalogues address 

_.. HDMAS D. SMEDLEY, 

Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


mountain 


219 319 
Trust Company, &c. 
THE 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company 


_ OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ANo. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee uf Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1836. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 

JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 

WM. H. STCEVER, Ass’t Actuary. 
I cecil 

BOOEZxS 
ISSUBD BY THE 
““BOOKIASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth.........006 «00. «- Price 50c. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 
By Ann A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 
rele the Children; or, Questions und An- 

8 Pamily Use or Firest-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounsés. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c 
*;, 306 ¢ “ Second. “ 40c. 

Devetional Poetry for the Children. 
32.mo, 64 pp «Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
by Jane Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
7hg ‘for the Children, or Questions and 
ers, désigned to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounsos; .32me. 64 pp., Cloth.............Price 20c. 
Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haserer EB. Srocxry. 18mo. 136 pp Price 49c. 


| 


: yeneen. Soe. $5. Histo 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


Conover’s Colossal 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


For saleby JAMES THORNTON, 
m5p226 Byberry, Philada. 
CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


m29ps23 


) WM. HEACOCK’S 
FORSITURE WARZRCOnS, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
%41y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 

Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts, Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation ow the Chrie- 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. a 
dozen. Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilsen, 75c. Kufus Hall, 
3bc. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
75c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25 ets. Tour to 
West Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
ligions Duties—Meditati ns on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, 
$1.50 each. Mott«n Education, &c., 40c. Ta-o-pi (a friendly Sioux 
fmdian) and his Friends, or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Essay, 48 pp. 6 cts. “Studies.” 
by John A Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket, by Ezra Miche 
ener. 30c. Rules of Discipline of Philada. Yearly Meeting, 35c. 
The Coneiliator, lic. A Key to the Conciliator, 2c. Theology 
Simplified, 25c. Essays—On the Responsibility of the Church; 
On Funeral Sermcns; On True Greatness Nanny’s Christmas, 
80c. On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $1.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol., 60 cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 25 ets. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A Pies For THE Dume Creation, by the Pennsylvania “ 30- 
— Prevention of Cruelty to Animale,” 60 cts. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 
MarniaGe CertiricaTes, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5.00. 


EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 
exxi ly 





